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Landscape-art in Public Parks. 


HILE the rapid growth of popular sentiment in 
favor of securing open spaces for recreation in our 
cities and towns is evident and altogether gratifying, there 
is always the danger that when a community realizes the 
need of pleasure-grounds it will eagerly seize the first site 
‘that is offered at what seems a reasonable price. The 
preparation of the land thus hastily secured is not always 
entrusted to an artist of experience in designing and con- 
structing works of this sort, and it is often the case, there- 
fore, that the ground which was selected without proper 
forethought is treated without proper intelligence. A cap- 
ital mistake at the outset of such an enterprise will leave 
it a crippled and misshapen thing forever, and therefore 
when the 900,000 inhabitants of the twelve cities and 
twenty-four towns which constitute the greater Boston 
determined to have some pleasure-grounds, they made an 
admirable beginning by creating a Metropolitan Park 
Commission to take the whole complicated question under 
advisement to ascertain the best way of establishing a 
homogeneous park system for the entire district. The first 
report of the commission justifies the confidence expressed 
in it at the time of its organization, and no town or city 
which contemplates any similar work can afford to go on 
without a careful study of this admirable document. 

When New York decided to enlarge its park area, a 
commission was named who at once proceeded to select 
several large bodies of land to meet the growing needs of 
the city. At some future time some designer, good or bad, 
will be invited to make plans of these various pleasure- 
grounds. The Boston commission, on the contrary, began 
by taking counsel with Mr. Charles Eliot as to the selection 
of park sites, and-no doubt his assistance in outlining 
the general scheme, and later on in defining the boundaries 
of the various parks and studying them in their relation to 
each other, will be worth a great deal more than it would 
have been had he not been called in as a professional 
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adviser until after the land had been secured. The great 
number and varied forms of the municipal bodies which _ 
together form the greater Boston, make the problem a 
rather intricate one from a political point of view, and for 
this purpose Mr. Baxter was made secretary, because he 
not only knew the ground, but his studies had made him 
familiar with subjects of this sort and with the necessary 
documentary evidence in the case. A legal adviser was 
also chosen to examine the precedents for legislation and 
to draw up acts which were necessary to carry the scheme 
into effect, and each one of these gentlemen has done his 
work in a singularly comprehensive and thorough way, so 
that a distinct service has been rendered not only to Bos- 
ton but to every rapidly growing town and city in the 
country. 

The political and social difficulties may be less, serious 
in many other cities than they are in the case of 
Boston and its suburbs, but in every instance the physical 
problems can only be dealt with by a true artist, and no 
one can read Mr. Eliot’s report without feeling that expert 
advice is a necessity in every park-project from the very be- 
ginning. The opinion prevails too widely that the sole 
business of an artist is to contrive something which will 
please the eye, when really the true artist is the most prac- 
tical of men. His scheme of development will be prima- 
rily based on what is the most useful, and the beauty will 
grow out of it as something natural and appropriate, and 
will therefore have a strength and character which it never 
would have ‘possessed if it had been tacked on as an 
ornamental after-thought. The water which flows about 
the great buildings in Jackson Park doubles the beauty 
of all the stately structures there by reflecting their images 
from its surface, and it adds a certain sparkle and anima- 
tion to the scene which make the only appropriate finish 
to a picture of joyousness and festivity; but the foundations 
of the buildings are firm because they rest on the earth 
that was dredged out to form these very water-ways, and 
the same glittering channels furnish the most convenient 
means of intercommunication between the buildings. In 
this way a true artist commands every opposing hi to 
render helpful service and converts difficulties into oppor- 
tunities. So, in the construction of a park, the designer who 
will utilize the ground to its fullest extent and make it 
furnish the highest pleasure to the greatest number will at 
the same time make the most beautiful park, for the beauty 
will not be merely superficial, but it will be vitalized by an 
informing purpose. In public works, and even in the ar- 
rangement of private grounds, the complaint is sometimes 
made that it costs too much to employ a landscape-gar- 
dener,- when, in reality, a true artist will not only rescue all 
possible beauty from clumsy destruction, but will turn 
every natural feature to its highest use, and, in this way, 
will not only prevent waste of priceless opportunities, but 
in most cases prevent positive blunders, which mean a 
double loss. 

Of course, this report of Mr. Eliot’s is simply a prelimi- 
nary survey of the ground, and attention is invited to it 
primarily to show the value of just such a study. The 
impression prevails too generally that the true function of 
a landscape-gardener is to make shrub-borders and flower- 
beds, but even a hasty perusal of this report will convince 
any reader that it is the duty of some one to make such a 
fundamental study if the park system of any city is to be 
developed on the best lines, and that a searching review of 
the physical and historical geography of any district is 
needed in order to establish the principles which should 
control even the selection of its park sites. It is obvious 

that when the time comes to work out in detail these new 
Boston parks the same painstaking method will be needed 
if their boundaries are properly defined and their entrances 
properly adjusted to the highways of traffic and travel ; if 
all the beauty of land and water is to be saved and aug- 
mented ; if every age and class is to find its special want 
met most conveniently ; if proper provision is made ‘for 
festal assemblage and for the distribution of visitors who 
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are looking for sylvan or pastoral quiet. The sum of the 
matter is that the proper designing of any considera- 
ble public park demands the best thought of an artist of 
the first rank, and that a work of genuine landscape-art, 
like the work of an architect of commanding ability, does 
more than simply make appeal to the esthetic sense. It 
meets human necessities and human longings, in the most 
practical, economical and satisfying way, and wherever 
any planning of a public park is not entrusted to an artist 
of broad mental attainment, of catholic taste and thorough 
training, the result will be a costly and unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute for what the people have a right to demand. 


In the throng who witnessed on Monday the Columbian 
Exposition few probably realized that the harmony of the 
scene and the perfection and convenience of the whole 
scheme of arrangement were due to the genius of one man, 
Frederick Law Olmsted. Many others have brought to 
this great enterprise their gifts of labor, devotion, artistic 
training and the enthusiasm born of a great opportunity, 
but the spark of genius which has produced a single and 
consistent work of art, changing the sandy and uninviting 
waste of Jackson Park into a marvel of stately beauty, 
sprung from his brain. Of this the world may still be 
ignorant, but his associates realize and proclaim it; and 
the architects, sculptors and painters who have been in- 
spired to their sincerest efforts feel that their work serves a 
nobler purpose, because the labor of each contributed to 
the harmonious development and expression of his com- 
prehensive idea. 

At the end of a few months the visible result of the labors 
of the group of remarkable artists who have built the 
Columbian Exposition will have disappeared, but their 
work will live in the educational influences, direct and in- 
direct, which it must exert on the people of this country. 
The immediate results will pass away, but the light which 
has been kindled on the shores of Lake Michigan will 
make American homes happier and more beautiful from 
one end of the continent to the other. 

The foremost artist which the New World has yet pro- 
duced, Mr. Olmsted, has been singularly fortunate in im- 
pressing himself during his ‘own life upon his time and 
people, and in living to see with his own eyes the develop- 
ment and perfection of his greatest conceptions. The 
memory of his name and personality may be dimmed in 
the passage of years, for it is the fate of architects to be 
lost in their work, but millions of people now unborn will 
find rest and refreshment in the contemplation of smiling 
landscapes which he has made, and will enjoy the shade 
of trees which he has planted. No American has been 
more useful in his time or has made a more valuable and 
lasting contribution to civilization in this country. 


Waiting for the May. 


“THERE is a period when ‘the slow feet of the New Eng- 
land spring” seem to linger upon the mountains, and 
when, to change the metaphor, the season sticks in the ways, 
as it were, and refuses to be launched. 

April, this year, has been a sort of diluted March—March 
and water. good deal of water and much east wind have 
prevailed, as well as snow and blustering winds, which have 
prolonged this unconscionable winter in the old colony, till we 
are all tired and sick of it. Now that May has about come, we 
walk abroad and consider the situation, which is still pretty 
disconsolate. In the last week of April the grass is only green 
in sunny and highly cultivated spots, the tree-buds are swelled 
avo “omg solely upon the most sheltered of the trees, while 
even the Crocuses have been whipped and battered by the 
icy storms till they are a ragged-looking crowd. Tulips, which 
ought to be abroad in their gay spring bonnets, are curled up 
in tight little imbricatioms against the east wind; only the 
points of the Iris-leaves are showing, like Cadmus’s warriors 
rising in the furrows, spear-heads first. The sturdy perennial 
Poppies make a show of green, and Pzonies stick up their 
round red leaf-buds, just to show they are there and ready for 
action when the time comes. The fragrant single Violet per- 
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fumes the grass, where it has strayed from the border; but 
our own timid, white native flower, which is rarely late, lingers, 
hidden under its hooded leaves. 

The shrubs are struggling forward, the foreign ones ahead, 
Spirea Thunbergii is the first in my group to adorn, as it is 
the last to desert, the border, and is beautiful from its first 
showy sprays of white blossoms in the spring, to the last 
autumn-tinted tuft of feathery leaves that clings to its graceful 
stems. Ina warm corner the pendulous Forsythia is trying 
to bloom so impatiently that I took pity upon it and brought 
some sprays into the house. The warmth of a sunny window 
acted as an incubator, and in a few days hatched a long scep- 
tre of yellow blossoms that shine like stars in the drawing- 
room and echo the glow of the laughing Daffodils, which no 
weather can daunt, and which are ready to wag their gallant 
heads in the very teeth of a north-easter. The Flowering AIl- 
mond shows almost invisible buds, and the Ladies’ Tresses 
are also alert, while all the Rose-bushes show lively color in 
their stems and rudimentary leaves at intervals. The Ash- 
leaved Spirza has put forth little plumelets of leaves; the 
bush Honeysuckles are wide-awake, with the Philadelphus 
close behind, while the Lilacs of several varieties have flower- 
buds in fine condition, not having been coaxed, as they often 
are, into a premature appearance, to be nipped byan untimely 
frost. 

In fact, this year the development has been slow enough, to 
be sure. Nature has been in her most cautious mood. The 
careful Elms still house their timid buds; the Oaks are hardly 


astir. In the lee of the house an Ash-leaved Maple has dared ° 


to blossom, and in each budding tuft of leaves displays a pur- 
ple flower. The Evergreens look scorched by winter winds, 
but they are never encouraging at this season, so one must be 
patient with them, but there was a minute sough in the 
branches of the biggest Pine upon the windy hill, which it had 
never been old enough to give before, that fairly gave it a 
grown-up air. 

In spite of its lateness, its chill, its persistent delay, the sea- 
son is struggling along. The May is coming after our “ weary 
waiting,” and even the east wind has a shy breath of promise 
like the coy smile of a Boston maiden. This stir of coming 
life in all the brown twigs is one of Nature’s most delicate de- 
lights, which she provides annually for her true lover. To 
walk abroad in the garden when the plants begin to revive in 
it is like the coming of joy after sorrow, doubly dear and 
sweet. Each little clump of withered leaves stores in its heart 
a surprise, and we welcome the blossom with enthusiasm. 
There is an anxiety about plants that have been moved late in 
the fall, that is allayed by the appearance of a tiny shoot; some- 
times we are called upon to mourn the loss of some favorite 
which has failed to survivethe winter. From year to year our 
gardens change, old things disappear, new ones arrive (without 
our invitation, sometimes), and strange visitors appear beside 
the familiar faces. Verily, ‘‘a bird of the air shall carry the 
matter,” and some chance seed thus sown may give us an 
unexpected ‘splendor in a neglected corner. 

As we push aside the old withered stalks of last year’s 
growth and see the coming of the green successors, we have 
a thrill of affection for the returning guest, and welcome it 
with cordial rejoicing. There is a sunny bank in my garden, 
well sheltered by a wall on the north, and overhung by shrubs 
and trees, where every spring the Violets grow. They are 
constantly trodden under foot, and bring with them the same 
lesson of sweetness and humility, the same charm of fragrance 
and promise. Were those Violets missing, the spring would 
lack something that we have learned to count on and rejoice in; 
for garden-flowers that spring spontaneously in the grass, 
whether because the green setting enhances their value, or 
because we do not expect to find dhons there, always have a 
peculiar charm, so that I wonder that people do not always 
plant such harmless varieties as Come Early, when they can 
give so much true pleasure. 

In the great pleasure-grounds of the Italian noblemen in 
Rome in the Villa Borghese, the Villa Pamphili Doria and 
others (for the villa means the grounds with them, and not the 
house, as with us), the grass in late February and early March 
is studded with Anemones of all hues. Red, yellow, white 
and purple blossoms bestar the ground, and with true kindli- 
ness the princely fy allow the‘people to come, and 
gather them at will, so that on any fine day groups of happy 
children may be seen filling their hats and aprons with these 
gay flowers, which are as plenty as Dandelions upon the 
spacious lawns. And as you wander through the Borghese 
Park, a hint of sweetness invites you to where the Violets 
grow, blue and dark, in some shady, moist nook, free for the 
picking. Nor shall I ever forget the sensation of driving in 
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May from Lake Como across the seme: to Lake Maggiore, flowered varieties are common in Japan, as well as many 
and being haunted by the perfume of Lilies-of-the-valley, double-flowered forms.. Of these several have been intro- 
which here and there grew wild es: § the road in the shelter guced into this country and Europe, and are now well 
ofa wall. In the country near Washington the two-colored | nown in our gardens, where, However, they do not flower 
Violet is also a delicious surprise to one who is not familiar freel th ted to fl Aggy we ti 
with its delicate velvet petals of deep purple and pale violet, 5 ‘Teety aS they are represented to Hower in their native 
like a Pansy waiting to be evolved. land. Prunus Pseudo-cerasus is a cold-climate plant, and 
In the District of Columbia, too, the Mayflower is not soshy great summer heat evidently does not suit it, as in Tokyo 
and rare as in our colder climate, but one whodrivesoutfrom planted trees never grow to a great size, and by midsum- 
the capital may readily find it by its fragrance in any wood mer are leafless ; so that, except during the short blooming 
along the road far earlier than we dare look for it here,and season, the excessive use of this tree is a real injury to the 


much more plentiful. ; appearance of the gardens and promenades of the capital 
All these early blossoms of spring have a value that the later anil af ctlie ethers eftan. 


and more splendid darlings of the parterre miss—they have 2 é 
the charm of surprise, the delight of promise, the hint of the Prunus Pseudo-cerasus 1S of some value as a timber-tree, 
coming May, for which all hearts wait, on each succeeding producing hard, close-grained red wood, which is hardly 
season, with impatience and desire. They tell us that the to be distinguished from that of the European Cherry. It 
dreary winter is over; that the joy of summer is at hand; that jis used in considerable quantities for all sorts of wooden 
warmth and fertility are coming back to the cold bosom of dishes and other small articles of domestic use. , Rather 
mother earth, and thus we hail them as prophets and harbin- curiously, perhaps, no attention has been paid to improv- 
_—s of ie Peseuepe to come. M. C. Robbins ing the size and quality of the fruit, which is not larger 
is te ————_—_—_— = ‘than a small pea with a thin layer of flesh. 
The pendulous-branched Cherry-tree, with precocious 
pink flowers, now common in our gardens, where it is 
REES of the Rose family in the flora of Japan are not known as Prunus pendula, is often cultivated by the Jap- 
numerous as compared with that of eastern America, anese, who, however, do not appear to feel the same re- 
and among them there is not one of first-rate value asa gard for this graceful tree that the Apricot and: the Cherry 
timber-tree. Horticulturally they are more important, and inspire. I never saw it growing wild, and cannot refer the 
Japanese gardens owe much of their interest, to species of cultivated plants to a wild type, unless it is derived from 
Prunus. Although the most popular garden-tree in Japan, the Prunus subhirtella of Miquel, from which Prunus Mi- 
Prunus Mume is probably not Japanese at all, but a native quelliana appears distinct in its flowering time and in the 
of Corea, where, last summer, Mr. Veitch found it planted as veining of the leaves. Specimens fifty or sixty feet high, 
a shade-tree along the borders of the high-roads. This.is with wide-spreading, fountain-like heads, are not uncom- 
the tree which all foreign writers upon , ste speak of as mon in old temple-gardens in many of the cities of Hondo. 
the Plum, although it is really an Apricot. In cultivation This beautiful tree thrives perfectly in our climate, and in 
Prunus Mume produces white, rose-colored red, and often early spring, when its branches are covered as with a sheet 
double flowers, which appear before the leaves in February with its pale pink pendulous flowers, no tree is more beau- 
and March, and are revered as harbingers of spring. It  tiful. anaes 
is planted in nearly every Japanese garden of any preten- I did not see the Cherries in bloom, and most of them 
sions, and is one of the most universally used pot-plants. had dropped their fruit before I reached Japan; several 
Care and labor are often expended in producing dwarfed, species described by botanists I did not see at all, and of 
contorted or pendulous-branched specimens, which some- several others I obtained a very superficial idea ; and there 
times command what seem exorbitant prices. The por- is evidently still much to be learned of the proper limitation 
trait of one of these Apricot-plants growing in a pot was of described east Asian species and varieties, and of 
published in vol. iii., page 333, of this journal. their geographical distribution. Among the little-known 
A more important tree than Prunus Mume is the Japa- species, Prunus Maximowiczii, of which a figure is pub- 
nese Cherry, Prunus Pseudo-cerasus, the largest tree of lished on page 195 of this issue, from a drawing made from 
the Rose family in the empire, and, next to the Apricot, material for which I am indebted to Professor Miyabe, seems 
more cultivated for flowers by the Japanese than any other to deserve the attention of horticulturists. _ sos 
tree. In the forests of Yezo, Prunus Pseudo-cerasus occa- As I saw it in Yezo, Prunus Maximowiczii* is a tree 
sionally rises to the height of eighty feet and forms a trunk twenty-five to thirty feet in height, with a slender trunk 
three feet in diameter. In the character of the bark, in and branches covered with smooth pale or light red bark. 
habit and general appearance, it much resembles the Euro- The young branchlets and petioles, the under surface of the 
pean Cherry, the wild type of the familiar Cherry-tree of unfolding leaves and the branches of the inflorescence are 
our gardens and orchards, and as it appears in the forest it coated with rusty pubescence which only partly disappears 
might well be mistaken for that species. The Japanese during the season. The leaves are elliptical or elliptical- 
Cherry is common in Yezo and in all the mountain-regions obovate, contracted at the apex into long slender points, 
of Hondo up to 5,000 or 6,000 feet above the sea-level, wedge-shaped or rounded at the base, long-petiolate, 
and often forms a considerable portion of the forest-growth, coarsely and doubly serrate, thin, light green on the upper 
although, in Hondo, all large trees appear to have been cut. and paler or rufous on the lower surface. The stipules are 
In the early autumn it is conspicuous in the landscape and _foliaceous, lanceolate-acute, coarsely serrate, an inch long, 
very beautiful, as the leaves turn deep scarlet and light up or rather shorter than the petioles, and deciduous, The 
the forest before the Maples assume their brightest colors. flowers, Which, in the neighorhood of Sapparo, appear in 
For centuries the Japanese have planted these Cherry-trees May, are produced on long slender pedicels in axillary 
in all gardens and temple-grounds, and often by the bor- racemes three or four inches long, and conspicuous from 
ders of highways, as at Mukdjima, near Toky0, wherethere their large foliaceous bracts, coarsely serrate with gland- 
is an avenue of them more than a mile in length along the tipped teeth ; they are half an inch across when expanded, 
banks of the Sumi-da-gawa, and at Koganei, where, a cen- with leafy serrate hairy calyx-lobes and obovate or orbicu- 
tury and a half ago, 10,000 Cherries were planted in an lar white petals. The fruit ripens in July and is oblong 
avenue several miles long. The flowering of the Cherry- and rather less than a quarter of an inch long. 
tree is an excuse for a holiday, and thousands of men, In Japan, Prunus Maximowiczii is not apparently a com- 
women and children pass the day under these long avenues montree. Isawa few specimens on the hills near Sapparo 
in more or less hilarious contemplation of the sheets of and a single tree on the main island, where it is said by 
bloom. The flowers of the wild tree are single, white,and Maximowicz to grow in several of the mountain provinces ; 


of the size of those of the garden Cherry, but, not unnatu- * Prunus Maximowiczii, Reprod. Bull. Phys. Math. Acad. St. Petérshourg, xv. 


jeti i mtu- 13t.—Maximowicz, Fl. Amur., 89; Mél. Biol», xi., 700.—F. Schmidt, Fi. Sachai.,N 
rally, many varieties have been produced during the oe ; 117.—Franchet & Savatier, Enum. Pl. Yap., i. 118.-Forbes & Romtiey, Four. Line, 
ties it has been a garden-plant. Bright red and pink single. 507.) xxiii., 219. 
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it also inhabits Saghalin, Corea and eastern Manchuria 
where it was discovered. ~ 

._ The common Prunus Padus of Europe and northern 
Asia reaches northern and central Yezo, where it is not 
rare in low ground in the neighborhood of streams and 
where it grows to a considerable size. A much more 
common tree in Yezo and in the elevated forests of Hondo 
is Prunus Ssiori, another Bird Cherry, always easily dis- 
tinguished by its pale, nearly white bark. It is a hand- 
some glabrous tree with oblong membranaceous leaves 
and long graceful racemes of small flowers, well worth 
introducing into our plantations as an ornamental plant. 
It grows also.in Saghalin, where it was discovered by 
Schmidt, in Manchuria, and in western China. The wood 
of Prunus Ssiori is very hard and close-grained, and is 
used by the Ainos for numerous domestic purposes. 

Prunus Grayana, the third Japanese Bird Cherry, is com- 
mon in all the mountain forests of Hondo and extends 
across the straits of Tsugaru into southern Yezo. It is a 
small tree twenty to thirty feet high, with a slender trunk, 
ample membranaceous long-pointed setaceo-serrate leaves 
bi-glandular at the base but without glands on the petioles, 
a peculiarity which best distinguishes this species from 
Prunus Padus, although the hair-like teeth of the leaves 
are characteristic and apparently constant. 

Of true Plums there are in the flora of eastern America 
no less than nine or ten indigenous species, of which six 
are considered trees ; in some parts of the country these 
plants are exceedingly common and in early spring en- 
liven forest-glades or the sea-coast of the north with their 
profuse and fragrant flowers; but Japan apparently pos- 
sesses no indigenous Plum-tree, and although Plums are 
sometimes cultivated in the neighborhood of Japanese 
houses they are by no means common, and the fruit 
which is offered for sale in the markets is not abundant or 
of good quality. 

n recent years a good deal has been heard in this 
country of Japanese Plums which are now successfully 
cultivated in the southern states. Some of these varieties 
have possibly been made in Japanese gardens, but the 
original stock from which th¢y have all been derived is 
probably some southern China or Indian species of doubt- 
ful identity—perhaps, as has been suggested, the Prunus 
triflora of Roxburg, an obscure plant, whichis possibly a form 
of Prunus domestica. But the parentage of the so-called 
Japanese. Plums will not be satisfactorily settled until 
competent botanists have explored western and south- 
western China, where are to be solved many of the prob- 
lems which relate to the origin and geographical distri- 
bution of a considerable number of cultivated plants. 

CS. S. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
New Plants. 


SAW this week the collections of new and rare plants, 

some of which are to be exhibited by Messrs. Sander 

& Co., at the Ghent Quinquennial Exhibition next week, and 

as some of them are of very exceptional merit and likely 

to attract a good deal of attention, I propose to briefly de- 
scribe them here. 

SrroBiLaNTHEs Dygrianus.—A very beautiful foliage-plant, 
introduced from Singapore and named in compliment to 
the Director at Kew. It forms a compact herbaceous 
plant, eighteen inches high, with opposite leaves six or 
nine inches long, three to four inches wide, tapering at 
both ends, smooth, and colored shining rose-purple. Asa 
foliage-plant it is likely to rank with the very choicest, hav- 
ing all the attractions of a Bertolonia. It has terminal erect 
flower-spikes six inches long, each flower. being an irreg- 
ular tube, nearly‘an inch long and colored dark blue. If 
the leaves had no attractions, the plant would be worth 
growing for the sake of its flowers. It requires stove 
treatment. 
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Draczna GopsEFriana.—This is atrue Draczena, and isa 
near ally, ifnot a variety, of the anomalous D. surculosa, 
which has thin stems six to ten feet high produced in tufts, 
and whorls of short, oblong, pointed leaves ; its habit is 
more like that of a Bamboo than a Draceena. Mr. Sander’s 
new introduction came,I believe, from the west coast of 
tropical Africa. Its stems and leaves are like those of D, 
surculosa, but instead of the dull gray-green spots on the 
leaves, which characterize the latter, it has numerous large 
spots of bright yellow on a green ground, not unlike a good 
spotted variety of Aucuba , at ay 

Dracaena SANDERIANA.—I do not feel certain that this isa 
Draczena, for I know no species at all like it. But, to what- 
ever genus it really belongs, its merit as a garden-plant is 
of a high order. It has slender, erect stems, which appear 
to produce suckers freely, forming a cluster of the most 
ornamental character. ‘The tallest stems I saw were two 
feet high, clothed to the base with leaves which are about 
six inches long by one and a half inches broad, tapering 
gradually to a point, the base spreading again into a clasp- 
ing sheath. The slightly twisted recurved pose of the 
leaves gives the plant a very elegant appearance, which is 
greatly enhanced by the bands of creamy white running 
from base to apex through the silvery-green ground color. 
This plant is certain to be in great requisition with growers 
of table plants. 

Lupovia crENniFoL1a.—A noble foliage-plant, very similar 
to some of the Carludovicas, to which it is ‘closely allied, 
but differing in the form of its leaves, which again suggest 
Cyclanthus or Cohnia ; they are semi-erect, rigid, thick and 
leathery in texture, with prominent ribs extending from 
base to apex. The largest leaves area yard long, broadest 
near the apex, which is blunt, and in some cases jagged ; 
the lower part of the leaf is gradually narrowed to a petiole, 
and finally to a broad sheathing base. For large stoves, 
I expect this plant will prove a useful acquisifion. It looks 
like a free grower. Dr. Masters, who describes and fig- 
ures it this week in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, says that in 
its fully developed condition it is said to be an epiphyte or 
a trailer, with adventitious roots after the manner of an 
Aroid. It is a native of Brazil. There is a figure and de- 
scription ofit in Martus’ Flora Brasilensis, by Drude, pub- 
lished in 1881. The plant is new to cultivation. 

ALSOPHILA ATROVIRENS.—This species was described by 
Pres] and has long been known to botanists, but, so far as 
I know, it has never been in the trade till now. We have 
had a plant of it at Kew since 1880, which was unnamed 
until we received a specimen from Mr. Sander for deter- 
mination, when the identity of the two was manifest. It is 
a very elegant tree-fern, with a stem as thick as a man’s 
wrist, bearing a spreading head of broad tripinnate fronds, 
two feet long and nearly as much broad, with the large, 
glabrous dark green pinne, crisped and undulated in such 
a way as to give the plant a distinct and attractive appear- 
ance. It is a native of Brazil. 

OrEOPANAX SANDERIANUM is a green, stout-stemmed plant, 
with its near relationship to Ivy clearly stamped upon its 
triangular foliage. It will be useful for the conservatory 
or for subtropical gardening. It was described by Mr. 
Hmesley last year in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, from a plant 
flowered by Messrs. Sander & Co., who introduced it from 
Guatemala. 

Sacmia Laucuiana is a provisional name for a very noble 
stove-plant from South America, and which is now repre- 
sented by a magnificent specimen in the Sander nursery. It 
may be a Carludovica, of which, by the bye, Salmia is a 
synonym, but it differs from all the cultivated species of 
that genus. The leaves, which are distichous, are stout 
and leathery, six feet or more long, six to eight inches 
broad near the apex, which is curiously notched or trun- 
cated, the lower part narrowed toa sheathing base. This 
is a grand plant for large tropical houses. I would like 
to see half.a dozen such specimens as the one I saw at St. 
Albans in the Palm-house at Kew. It deserves to rank 
with Strelitzia and Ravenala as a noble foliage-plant. 
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VRIESIA TESSELLATA, var. SANDERZ.—This is a fine varie- 
gated Bromeliad, differing from the type, which is itself a 
handsome stove-plant, in having broad bands of creamy 





rich green, with a net-work of darker lines all over the 
surface. 
Atocasia Watsoniana is a beautiful Aroid, one of the 


Fig. 31.—Prunus Maximowiczii.—See page 193- 


white running along the leaves. It is certain to win the 
admiration of all who are interested in Bromeliads. The 
type has thirty to forty leaves in a rosette, the leaves being 
four inches wide, channeled, recurved, smooth, spineless, 


handsomest, in fact, the leaf-blades nearly two feet long by 
one foot wide, with long ear-like lobes, the front side olive- 
green, with silvery gray, feather-like veins, the back rich 
vinous purple ; the leaf-stalks are two feet long and rose- 
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colored. The plant comes from Sumatra, and I am afraid 
it is identical with A. Putzeysii. 

Evcuaris Lowtt.—This is another new species of Eucha- 
ris, named by Mr. Baker in compliment to its introducers, 
Messrs. H. Low & Co., Clapton, who imported it by acci- 
dent from New Granada along with E. Sanderiana, and 
have just flowered it. A plant was shown in flower at the 
last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, and was 
awarded a certificate. It may be described as a very large 
E. Sanderiana ; some have suggested that it is a natural 
hybrid between that species and E. grandiflora (Amazonica). 
The leaves are like those of the last-named species ; the 
flowers, which are semi-erect, are formed of a tube three 
inches long, and six overlapping, slightly twisted segments, 
each an inch and a half wide, the whole flower measuring 
over four inches across. The corona is reduced toa toothed 
rim bearing stamens half an inch long, with black anthers. 
Altogether, this is distinct from all the known kinds of 
Eucharis, and while it cannot be said to rival the popular 
E. grandiflora, it deserves to rank with the best of the genus. 

RuHopopENDRON SMITHII AUREUM is one of the most interest- 
ing of the hardy hybrid Rhododendrons, and although 
raised many years ago it is a rare plant in cultivation. 1 
received recently a fine truss of flowers of it from a garden 
where it has been grown almost from the date of its distri- 
bution. It is evergreen, quite hardy, with distinct broad- 
wrinkled foliage and compact heads of about a dozen 
flowers, which are each two inches across, well formed, 
with wavy segments, and colored pale golden-yellow, with 
conspicuous spots of brown on the upper segment. There 
is a good figure of it in Paxfon’s Magazine ef Boiany, ix., 
p- 79 (1841), where it is said to be “one of the handsomest 
and most distinct seedling Rhododendrons in existence.’ 
It was raised by Mr. Smith, nurseryman, in Norbiton, Sur- 
rey, from a variety of R. caucasicum crossed with the yel- 
low-flowered R. (Azalea) Sinensis. It was exhibited at 
Chiswick in May, 1841. Paxton states: “ Notwithstanding 
its entire hardihood, it is an admirable plant for lifting when 
it comes into flower and placing in a pot in the green- 
house. Submitted to such treatment it constitutes a splen- 
did ornament to a show-house or conservatory.” The 
flowers I received a few days ago came from a garden in 
Hertfordshire. Rhododendrons generally are flowering 
unusually early this year. 

Ruopopenpron Rosy Bett is a useful spring-flowering 
hybrid, whether grown in a pot in a cool house or ina 
sheltered border. Its raiser, Mr. Davies, of Ormskirk, 
sends it out as a hardy plant, and some little bushes of it 
now flowering freely in the open border at Kew are perfect 
masses of flowers. It is a hybrid of R. ciliatum. In 
habit, size and foliage it is like the parent plant, but 
its flowers are much more abundant, every twig on 
small plants less than a foot in height producing a cluster 
of two or three bell-shaped flowers which are about two- 
thirds the size of the flowers of R. ciliatum, and colored 
rose, with a faint tinge of purple. 


London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Hardy Evergreen Hollies and Barberries. 


Goure of Boston, in Massachusetts, particularly in the re- 
gion near the sea-coast, we find a true native Holly, Ilex 
opaca, the only Holly which can withstand the rigor of our 
winters without injury and without artificial protection. Even 
this indigenous species, when planted in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, is liable to have its foliage badly injured if in a situation 
where it does not receive, in winter, at least partial shade and 
shelter from other trees. I. opaca is rarein New England, but 
becomes more common south of the Hudson River, extending 
southward, chiefly near the coast, into Florida, and again ap- 
pearing in abundance in the lower Mississippi valley. In at- 
tempting to grow this plant at the north the stock should be 
guacaeed from the coldest and highest latitude where it is 
growing naturally. , cea i 
The English Holly, I. Aquifolium, and its innumerable varie- 
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ties will live out-of-doors, in this region, in some situations 
and under peculiar conditions, but it cannot be called hard 

here and cannot be planted with any assurance that it will live 
and keep in good condition for any number of years. Some 
forms, however, appear to be hardier than others. This lack 
of hardiness is to be regretted, as I. Aquifolium is much hand. 
somer in foliage than our American yon 6 and the great 
variations derived from long cultivation make the European 
species particularly useful for producing various effects in gar. 
dens and plantations. We are familiar with some of the best 
of the variegated forms grown in pots or tubs for decorative 
purposes, and kept out of the reach of frost in winter. Typical 
specimens of both the American and European species ap. 
pear almost identical in the outlines of their wavy-margined 
and spiny-toothed, thick, stiff leaves ; both also show the same 
remarkable modifications in some individuals where the leaves 
are quite without teeth, the margins entire and not wavy. In 
both species the lower leaves are sometimes spiny, while the 
upper ones are entire. But the upper surfaces of the leaves of 
the European species are much darker in color and more Blossy, 
and are thus more valuable from a decorative point of view, 
Though lacking this latter peculiarity, and being of a lighter 
green color, the native species is beautiful enough to warrant 
more attention and more general cultivation by all interested 
in trees and shrubs. It will make a compact, large shrub or 
small tree and will bear pruning into hedge form. Its growth 
is rather slower than that of many shrubs or small trees in 
general cultivation. The size and coloring of the well-known 
red fruit may be a little inferior to that of the foreign species, 
but it is, nevertheless, exceedingly ornamental. Immense 
quantities of the plant are now annually cut near Christmas- 
time and sold in the large city markets for decorative pur- 

oses. 

The flowers of the Holly are small, white and inconspicuous, 
The species is dicecious, the pollen-bearing and fruit-produc- 
ing flowers being borne on separate plants, so that in order to 
be sure of having fruiting plants some prolific individual 
should be selected and propagation effected by division. This 
method, of course, is only necessary where but one or two 
plants can be afforded ; where there are a large number seed- 
lings may be selected, as there will, no doubt, be a sufficient 
number of fruiting plants among them to make the collection 
interesting. The seeds germinate slowly, and are not likely to 
develop little plantlets until the second year. A dry gravelly 
soil is generally considered the best for the development and 
growth of this Holly, and, while Boston may be considered as 
about the northern limit of its successful growth, south of New 
York it should become of more general use as a hedge-plant 
and for the beautifying of grounds. It will be found less liable 
to injury on a northern exposure and sloping ground. 

The only other evergreen Holly which has proved suffi- 
ciently hardy to endure the winters here is the so-called Ink- 
berry (I. glabra), also a native of Massachusetts, and thence 
southward. In this latitude it requires a somewhat. sheltered 
or partially shaded situation. It is a rather slender shrub from 
two to four feet high. Its small dark green leaves are leathery, 
shining, oblong in outline, and with entire or but slightly 
toothed edges. The fruit is black, persists all winter, and has 
little claim to being called ornamental. The plant is interest- 
ing as a low evergreen shrub, which may be made to grow in 
this latitude, but it has not yet seemed sufficiently vigorous or 
peculiarly attractive to become a favorite with lentes. It is 
likely to thrive best in sandy situations, not too wet. In this 
latitude few of the leaves persist for more than twelve months, 
while most of those of the true Holly remain on the branches 
for two or three years. 

Our climate, so unfavorable to the growth and development 
of Hollies, which do so finely in England, and even far north 
in Scotland, is congenial to few evergreen plants outside of the 
conifers. 

No evergreen Barberry has as yet been found which will 
withstand our winters in any satisfactory manner. Such beau- 
tiful species as Berberis Darwinii, from southern Chili, and 
others from the same region, and peculiarly distinct kinds, as 
B. Japonica, will thrive in England, but we think ourselves 
fortunate if we get them to survive a winter here, even though 
most of the plant is killed in spite of much protection and 
covering. In fact, it is almost useless to attempt to grow, 80 
as to be satisfactory in this climate, any of the evergreen Bat- 
berries except the so-called Oregon Grape or Mahonia @ 
Aquifolum) and one or two closely allied species or forms. 
B. aquifolium is also sometimes called “‘ American Holly” 
from the resemblance of its leaflets to the simple leaves of 
true Holly, and persons not familiar with the characteristics of 
the two plants have sometimes declared that the Oregon 
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Grape was found wild in the woods in the sea-coast towns 
south of Boston when the Holly, Ilex opaca, was the plant 


seen. : : 
-Berberis Aquifolium has usually three or four pairs and an 


odd terminal leaflet to each of its pinnate leaves ; it never ac- 
quires tree form, but is a low shrub, spreading over the 
round from subterranean stems. It is now wy commonly 
Cams and cultivated, but it is only in exceptionally favorable 
situations that it will prove a hardy and satisfactory plant in 
this latitude and climate. It usually requires shade and shel- 
ter in winter, but it will live much farther north and in colder 
regions if there is a good, deep, natural snow covering. It is, 
however, too liable to have its upper leaves turned brown- 
colored and lost, and its flower-buds injured, ever to be ve 
pular here. Notwithstanding its tenderness, it is well 
worth growing in some sheltered nook for its dark 
glossy foliage, and also for its large ornamental clus- 
ters of deep yellow flowers, which appear early in May. 
The fruit of this species is also handsome. It is a good 
deal larger than that of the common Barberry, is of a 
dark color and is covered by a rich violet-colored bloom. This 
species grows well in the shade of other trees and should be 
planted in well-drained soil. found in some 


The_B. repens. 
gardens is a dwarf plant, a few inches high, having leaves” 


much less pointed and more rounded in outline than those 
of Berberis Aquifolium. It is a native of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Berberis nervosa is a plant with handsomer, darker green 
and larger foliage than either of the species just men- 
tioned ; it is a native of the Pacific states, extending northward 
into British Columbia. Though introduced early in the cen- 
tury into English gardens, it is not often seen here in cultiva- 
tion. It is much more dwarf than the Oregon Grape and can 
scarcely be called any hardier, although, on account of its low- 
growing habit, it is likely to be naturally protected in winter, 
and therefore may sometimes show less injury with the return 


of spring. 
Arnold Arboretum. F. G. Fack. 


Plants in Flower. 


IRIS ORCHIOIDES, now in flower in the border, is a very dis- 
tinct plant with golden-yellow small flowers, blotched slightly 
with greenish ore near the crest. It is a bulbous Asiatic 
species, and at a glance bears a considerable resemblance to 
the better-known I. Caucasica; there are marked differences, 
however, botanically, and it is a much more attractive species 
than the latter; at least, my variety of I. Caucasica has a rather 
dull flower. The leaves, which are very shiny, are arranged 
on opposite sides of the stem, and a single flower appears 
we each axil. It appears to be hardy in somewhat stiff soil, 

aving wintered without protection in a position subject to 
many variations of temperature. 

IRIS TECTORUM, the Japanese Roof Iris, is a species which has 
given me some pleasure for a few years, the curved or lax 
sword-shaped leaves having rather taken my fancy. It has 
been grown in a pot in the greenhouse, but has only now 
commenced to give me flowers. It is evidently a plant which 
requires to become well established before it will bloom. The 
flowers are a handsome shade of light purple, variegated with 
darker lilac, and white at the throat, with a lilac and white crest. 
Ihave not tested its hardiness. 

BOWIEA VOLUBILIS is a most curious and interesting bulbous 
plant from South Africa. Nature evidently destined this for a 
botanical collection or a curiosity seeker. From a slightly 
flattened fleshy-looking bulb, some five inches in diameter, 
there rises a green fleshy stem about five feet. This has a 
slightly climbing habit, though in its young stage it had a cu- 
rious erratic habit which seemed almost inquisitive. It is said 
that true leaves are not developed on this plant for years; my 
plant has none, but is furnished, according to the botanists, 
with green, fleshy, mostly abortive inflorescence, which per- 
forms the functions of leaves. There are a few flowers, which 
are small and inconspicuous. 

FRITILLARIAS.—Among bulbs collected by Mr. Whittall last 
season were some which were received as a large-flowering 
form of Armenia. The variety now in flower proves to be a 
very distinct one, and, horticulturally at least, quite different 
tothe type. The plant, about six inches high, has glaucous 
dark green leaves, with purple flowers sometimes clouded on 
the inside with yellow blotches, and in some forms yellow 
with purple lines. The deep purple of the outside is covered 
with a silvery. bloom. The Dwarf Fritillarias, with nodding 
bell-shaped flowers, are charming plants for the rockery, where 


th i 
J ete grown in masses. ¥..N. Gerard. 
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Sowing Annuals, etc.—There was one > gee omitted from my 
note last week which it seems well to add. The conventional 
cultural directions fer sowing seeds are, in short, to “make of 
light earth a firm seed-bed, moisten thoroughly, allow the sur- 
plus moisture to disappear. With a straight flat stick make 
shallow trenches or drills, in which spread the seed, covering 
with fine earthin depth proportioned to the size of seed ; press 
down firmly.” In practice this succeeds with most large seeds 
or those of strong germinating powers. Those seeds which 
germinate slowly or feebly are often ruined in the drills, espe- 
cially when it becomes necessary to moisten them, either be- 
fore or after they germinate. No matter how carefully the 
bed is sprayed, if the earth is at all liable to bind it packs so 
closely as to confine the germs under an unbreakable crust, 
and the seeds receive too much moisture. In their secondary 
stage even a slight excess of moisture adds to the general ten- 
dency to damp off. A better way is to make the drills as 
usual, but to sow the seed on the ridges, where they are much 
safer from contingencies. To supply’moisture the water may 
be pears from a spout into the drills, from which the ridges 
will be supplied by absorption. The danger from surplus 
water and the chance of washing away the seeds or young 
plants, as et overhead watering, is thus avoided. Watering 
young seedlings is always a delicate operation, often carelessly 
performed. It is a common mistake to keep the seeds too 
wet, when they are easily ruined by either too low or too high 
a temperature. These remarks apply to seeds in frames. Re- 
versing the usual order of planting would not ordinarily an- 
swer in the outer border, but would. be good practice in a re- 
tentive wet soil, especially in the early season. As previously 
stated, for all seeds which remain unplanted after the middle 
of April in this latitude, frame sowing is the safest. ¥.N. G 


Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mexican Bulbs.—In planting certain bulbs from Mexico, such 
as various species of the Tiger Flower, Calochortuses, from 
that locality, Milla biflora, Bessera elegans, etc., I believe noth- 
ing is gained by being in a hurry. I have frequently waited 
until the middle of June for the Mexican Calochortuses, which 
had been planted early, to come up—waited for a month after 
they had been planted and until I had given them up as dead, 
and then upon examination have found them just beginning 
to grow. Tigridias in their natural home grow quite deep in 
the soil, Mr. .Pringle tells me, and I believe better flowers and 
plants can be had if the bulbs are set fiye or six inches below 
the surface than when not more than three or four. Milla 
biflora and Bessera, as well as Calochortuses, do not grow so 
deep. The Zephyranthes need deeper setting than Calochor- 
tus or Milla. Last year I used for these as a fertilizer a mixture 
of superphosphate and nitrate of soda, composed of about 
one-third nitrate and two-thirds Bowker Hill and Drill super- 
phosphate, with very good results. I believe this is a better 
fertilizer for such bulbs, and, perhaps, for Lilies, too, than 
ordinary manure. It should be used with caution two or three 


inches above the bulbs. 
Charlotte, Vt. F. A. OH. 


Sweet Corn.—For the originator of new varieties of vegeta- 
bles the production of a good kind of early Sweet Corn offers 
a promising opportunity. The Cory is early enough, but it is 
too smail. Early Narragansett has a fine flavor, but it is later 
than its name implies, and all the later varieties have a certain 
lack of quality, with the exception of the Black Mexican, which 
is, no doubt, among the very best in flavor, although it does 
not find a ready market on account of its color. The-Country 
Gentleman, introduced last year, is an improved Shoe-peg 
Corn, much larger than the type, but it ripens later. For a 
main crop no more satisfactory variety has yet been produced 
than Stowell’s Evergreen, whether for immediate use or for 


“Genevar N. ¥. C. E. Hunn, 


Correspondence. 


Aquatics in Modern Gardening. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 
Sir,—When the aquatic greenhouse was built at Chatsworth, 


‘about the year 1849, for the sole purpose of growing the Vic- 


toria regia, Nymphzas, and other water-plants, it was looked 
upon as a new departure in ornamental gardening, and was 
visited by horticultural pilgrims from all parts of the country. 
No one then thought that the Victoria could be grown in the open 
air. But when the convention of the Society of American Florists 
was held in Washington last summer, Mr. William R. Smith 
showed well-flowered plants of this queen of aquatics in the 
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fountain-basin of the Botanic Gardens. But while the Vic- 

regia may be available for the embellishment of large 
places, or public parks, it will never be used to any great ex- 
tent by the owners of small gardens. : 

Scarcely less striking in appearance is Nelumbium specio- 
sum, the so-called Egyptian Lotus, which any onecan growin the 
open air with no other preparation than a water-tight tank. 
Although a native of the East Indies, it can be flowered any- 
where in the middle or New England states, provided the 
roots are kept from freezing in winter. It is immaterial 
whether.the water is drawn off the tank or not, on the approach 
of winter ; all-that is needed is to keep the mud from freezing. 
The late L. H. Meyer, of Staten Island, never drew the water 
from his tanks, and his Lotuses never failed to grow as soon 
as the spring sun warmed the water. This does not mean that 
the Lotus will thrive in running water, such as a pond, with a 
brook running through it. When the late Thomas Hogg lived 
in Japan he sent to Isaac Buchanan several varieties of this 
charming plant, which were all lost through being planted in a 
running brook that skirted his nursery at Astoria, Long 
Island. 

About sixteen years ago I received some seeds from Japan. 
I sowed them in tepid water, after filing away part of the outer 
husk of the seed, which is so hard that a long time is required 
to soften it unless the water is allowed to get at the core. 
When the plants were large enough, an oval tank of brick and 
cement was made about fifteen feet long by nine feet wide and 
three deep. A foot of compost was then spread on the bot- 
tom, and the young plants put in, and these same plants have 
flowered every yearsince. The roots are occasionally thinned 
out, and the tank has been enlarged repeatedly. The roots 
spread so fast that they need to be walled in to prevent their 
crowding out other aquatics planted in the same water. Some- 
times the water has been drawn off in winter, at other times 
not, but rough boards are laid across, and litter or rubbish is 
placed upon them, as much to prevent the frost from cracking 
the cement, as to protect the roots. The most charming effect 
can be made with these plants if advantage can be taken of a 
natural depression, such as an old pond or swamp or the foot 
of any ‘ake ledge, not shaded by trees, for it must be borne 


in mind that aquatics need all the sunshine they can get at all- 


times. Insome of the lakes near the Washington Monument in 
the national capital, the Lotus has been naturalized for some 
time, and has taken complete possession of the pockets con- 
taining the richest mud, just as it has done in a natural pond 
in New Jersey, where it takes care of itself, and bids fair to 
crowd out many of the native aquatics. 

The best effect I ever produced with these plants was in 
making an otherwise objectionable mass of rocks do duty as 
an accessory to an aquatic garden. This was accomplished by 
uncovering and laying bare more rocks, which formed a natu- 
ral basin. All the fissures were filled up with cement, and a 
wall of the same rocks was built on the lower side, without any 
marks of the hammer, and finished off with the grass level at 
the edge of the basin. A water-pipe was introduced at the 
highest point, and when wanted to fill up the basin, to make up 
for evaporation or leakage, the water was allowed to trickle 
over the natural rocks, and produced a very pleasing effect, 
besides furnishing moisture for the various plants in the 
pockets prepared for them, where they were introduced to 
carry out in the surroundings the tropical effect. _ 

Another very effective use I have made of aquatics was last 
summer, in laying out the grounds of Vassar Brothers’ Hos- 

ital, near Poughkeepsie. Here was a depression that had 
lormacte been aswamp. This was partially cleared out and a 
tank made, about sixty feet long by twenty-five feet wide, and 
kidney-shaped, to conform to the natural slope of the bank in 
the rear. The sides were built of rocks blasted out of other 
parts of the grounds, and laid in cement, and the bottom con- 
creted, as mentioned before. All the water required is furnished 
by aspring. This was planted with a variety of the choicest 
aquatics about the first week in June. These established them- 
selves at once, and were very greatly admired. The Nelum- 
biums were planted in the middle, and before the end of the 
season they had produced more than five hundred flowers. 
The Nymphzas, Lymnocharis, Pontederias, Sagittarias, etc., 
. were equally profuse in blooming. 

Where there is not space enough fora tank, or only a few 
Nymphezas are wanted, quite a display may be made by saw- 
ing kerosene barrels across the middle and sinking them 
level with the in the lawn, or any other place desired, 
filling them half full of rich earth, and planting the aquatics 
as early as the weather gets warm enough. If the hardy varie- 
ties are grown they can be left in the same position all winter ; 
but if protected from frost in winter by covering with any 
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kind of rubbish, they will be ready to start growing earlier in 
spring and thus prolong the season of flowering. If the ten- 
der varieties are want they can be bought at a reasonable 
rate from growers who make a specialty of these plants, but 
any one having a greenhouse can sow the seeds in shallow 
pans in January or February, plunging them in water at a tem- 

rature of about seventy degrees. They can have plants 
arge enough to set out in the tubs or tanks outside, by the 
time the weather is warm enough to receive them, which will 
be about the end of May. 

William Tricker, of Dongan Hills, Staten Island, is now 
growing all his aquatics in very shallow tanks, where the water 
warms more quickly, and the plants bloom much earlierin the 
season than when planted deep. He hasa multitude of seed- 
lings from fertilized flowers, a both the tender and hardy va- 
rieties, coming along. He saves very few of the old plants 
over winter, but prefers sowing seeds early in the year, and 
having plants large enough to plant in the tanks by bedding- 
out time, or earlier, if only the hardy kinds are used. 

Many experiments in hybridizing aquatics are now in pro- 
gress, both in this country and in Europe, and, beyond doubt, 
these plants are destined to play a more important part 
in the ornamental gardening of the future than they have done 


in the past. 


West New Brighton, N. Y.. Samuel Henshaw. 


Maple-sugar. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—As the owner of a Maple-sugar orchard in Vermont, 
whose products are marketed in the city, I have been greatly 
interested in Mr. Wheeler's articles on sugar-making, and hope 
to profit by his practical suggestions. But, as a city-dweller 
and a consumer of maple sugar and syrup, I wish to defend 
the city people of the imputation of complete ignorance which 
Mr. Wheeler seems to put upon them. Of course, he is right 
in saying that pure maple-sugar is not to be distinguished from 
cane-sugar; and while city people undoubtedly want maple- 
sugar that is pure in the sense that it is not adulterated, they 
do not want the kind of pure maple-sugar that is white. There 
is no reason whatever to buy this when cane-sugar is to be 
had at five cents apound, They like the flavor of the maple, 
and they are perfectly right in objecting to too much refine- 
ment of the article. This maple-flavor may be due, as Mr. 
Wheeler says, to impurities in the sap, but they are natural im- 
purities, and are to be desired, in proper proportion, in the man- 
ufactured article. The sap of nearly every tree, I suppose, has 
a certain proportion of sugar, but the sap of each kind of tree 
has a flavor of its own. In the case of the maple, this flavor 
is good; it is what has given maple-sugar its value over cane- 
sugar. . 

Pane had the experience, as a maker of syrup, of having my 
product objected to because it was too light in color. I knew 
that the syrup was perfectly pure. I could not deny that other 
syrup, which I knew was also free from any kind of adultera- 
tion, and which was darker than that made on my place, had 
more of the maple flavor, and was more delicious to the 
palate. I began to wonder whether the expert sugar-makers 
up in Vermont are as well advised about the business as they 
suppose themselves to be. Some persons make sugar from 
the sap of Butternut-trees and impute to it medicinal qualities. 
IfI believed with them that butternut-sugar was especially good 
for the health, sugar with the butternut flavor would be ex- 
actly what I should want. And if the people of our cities want 
the maple flavor, why should they not have it in proper meas- 
ure, since itis in the trees? If sugar is wanted that is sim- 
ply sweet, we can get it much cheaper from cane or beets. 

Boston. 7. 


Blue Flowers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Will you be kind enough to give me the names of some 
plants which bear blue flowers ? 
Syracuse, N. Y. A. G. 


[Flowers of a true blue are somewhat rare, although those 
in which red appears to make up a purple are quite abun- 
dant. Among our native wild plants every one will recall 
among those of the early season the beautiful blue bell- 
shaped flowers of the Lungwort, Mertensia Virginica, while 
almost at the end of the flowering-season, in late September, 
comes the Fringed Gentian, which is a clear blue when 
growing in the shade, end rather darker blue when found 
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in open meadows. Then there are Violets, Bluets, Lupines, 
Harebells, Blue-eye1 Grass, Blue Flag, Viper’s Bugloss, 
Chicory, Lobelia, and, not to mention more, several of the 
Asters, which have more or less of blue in their flowers. If 
our correspondent had mentioned the purpose for which the 
flowers were desired we could probably give a satisfac- 
tory list of garden-plants. The name of Delphinium, 
especially the tall D. formosum, naturally occurs first, as it 
is one of the stateliest and most beautiful of flowering 
plants. The blue form of Delphinium Sinense is a plant 
of lower growth, but very beautiful and useful. Salvia 
patens is another plant with flowers of a light, clear blue, 
and the Autumn Monk’s-hood, Aconitum autumnale, is an 
admirable late-blooming plant with tall spikes of dark blue 
flowers. Among the hardy bulbous plants which flower 
in early spring are the Scillas, Chionodoxas and Grape 
Hyacinths, as well as the Reticulata group of Irises, which 
show different shades of blue and purple. Among the 
Aquilegias are the little Alpine Columbine and the Rocky 
Mountain Columbine, A. cerulea, and A. glandulosa, 
whose sepals are a deep ultramarine blue and the petals 
blue and white. The Forget-me-nots (Myosotis) and many 
of the Veronicas bear blue flowers, and among trailing 
plants with flowers of this color, one of the best is Plumbago 
Larpentz, which flowers all the latter part of the summer 
and through the autumn until it is killed by frost. Among 
the annuals which can be raised from seed are blue varie- 
ties of the Swan River Daisy, the Browallia, Nemophila 
and Torenia. —Eb. | 


Quercus densiflora. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Supplementary to the editorial article upon the Cali- 
fornia Tan-bark Oak in GARDEN AND FOREST (vol. v., p. 517), 
it might be of interest to quote from a letter received from 
Mr. uis J. Frank, of the Frank Tanning Company, San 
Francisco. Mr. Frank, after a full investigation of the subject, 
estimates the present consumption of oak-bark in California at 
about 25,000 cords per annum, and expresses the opinion that 
at this rate ‘‘there is enough tan-bark on the Pacific coast to last 
for over fifty years.” ‘‘The most northerly point,” says Mr. 
Frank, ‘‘ where the Tan-bark Oak thrives, is a few miles north 
of Rogue River, in Curry County, Oregon. This county has 
barely been touched by the axe of the bark-peeler. Del Norte’ 
County, California, has an immense supply; from Humboldt 
County but a comparatively small amount has been taken ; 
Mendocino and Sonoma Counties have yet large quantities, and 
supply the larger portion of the bark which comes to San 
Francisco. Marin, Lake and Napa all have tan-bark, and 
although great quantities have been taken from them, there is 
a large supply left. Santa Clara and San Mateo have been 

retty well cleaned out. Santa Cruz has yet large forests that 
st never been touched, and San. Benito and Monterey Coun- 
ties contain extensive tracts of good heavy Tan-bark. South 
of Monterey Tan-bark Oak is not known to exist in any quan- 
tities of commercial value.” 

Referring to the Australian Wattle-bark, Mr. Frank states 
that his firm some years*ago imported a considerable consign. 
ment, and that the leather made from it was firm and of good 
weight, but that the color, while not so dark as that made from 
Hemlock-bark, was not so light as that given by the California 
Oak. Two and a half pounds of the Wattle-bark were required 
to make one pound of leather, this being about double the 


ee ae ae. Frank M. Gallaher. 


Impotency of Grape Pollen. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Mr. Card’s very interesting article in GARDEN AND 
Forest, April 5, 1893, p. 153, contains the following statement : 
“It has been well known that certain varieties of Raspberries 
and Grapes have proved unproductive unless planted near 
other sorts, but this has been attributed to a deficiency in the 
amount of pollen produced. Closer observations may show 
that in somecases it is due to a lack of potency rather than a 
lack of quantity.” : 

Personal observations have established the fact that with 
some varieties of Grapes unproductiveness is due to lack of 
potency of their own pollen, and not to lack of quantity of the 
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pollen produced. In an article on ‘Self-Pollination of the 
Grape,” published in GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. v., pp. 451, 
452, the writer stated that he had observed eleven hybrids of 
Vitis Labrusca and Vitis vinifera in which the pollen was self- 
irritant only, and one in which the pollen was self-impotent. 
It was also stated that with Vitis Doaniana, as represented b 
a specimen transplanted to the vineyard, the pollen is self-irri- 
tant only. In all these instances the vines are unable to pro- 
duce fruit when foreign pollen is excluded. It may be well to 
add that an abundance of pollen was produced by each of the 
varieties mentioned, Therefore, the unfruitfulness could be 
attributed neither to lack of pollination nor to lack of quantity 
of pollen produced. 

An editorial on ‘Setting of the Flowers of the Vine,” in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1871, p. 737, states that investigation of 
about twenty varieties of V. vinifera disclosed the fact that in 
some instances pollination occurred before the pistil*was ready 
to receive the pollen, that is, before the pistil was recep- 
tive, and immediately the conclusion is stated that in such 
instances no fruit would set unless the flowers were pollenized 
from some other source, a conclusion by no means justified 
from the observations recorded in this article. Moreover, the 
chances are, at least under vineyard conditions, that the flow- 
ers would be pollenized eventually, either from other flowers 
of the same cluster or from other clusters. 

The same writer also found scanty or altogether defective 
formation of pollen, a frequent occurrence in several varieties 
of V. vinifera, Dutch Hamburg and Chasselas Musqué being 
among the number. 

The fact is, that those varieties of Grapes which are incapa- 
ble of efficient self-fertilization have generally proved unsatis- 
factory in American vineyards, and no matter how extensively 
advertised or how widely disseminated at the time of their intro- 
duction, eventually their cultivation is chiefly confined to gar- 
dens or to amateur collections where judicious mingling with 
other varieties may secure proper pollination, except when 
the weather is very unfavorable during the blossoming season. 

Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station. S. A. Beach. 


Recent Publications. 


The Wild Flowers of America. By Professor George L, 
Goodale. With colored plates by Isaac Sprague. Boston: 
Bradlee Whidden. 

This is the second issue of this elegant book, which was first 
published several years ago. The original plan contemplated 
an unlimited publication in a series which should contain as 
many as possible of the species of North American plants; 
the work, however, was never continued beyond the first 
volume, which contains fifty-one full-page illustrations of wild 
flowers, and, fortunately, these have been selected in such a 
way as to include a interesting plants in widely separated 
eng of thecountry. The drawings by Mr. Sprague are in the 

t style of that artist. They represent the flowers not only 
in their natural grace and beauty,but with scientific accuracy as 
— their botanical characters, and the coloring, as a 
rule, is admirably reproduced, Professor Goodale, who writes 
the text, has been careful to make it interesting in the best 
way ; that is, by making it instructive. He gives, in plain and 
untechnical language, a full description of each flower, and 
then makes excursions into various attractive fields of botany 
which naturally open before him. Professor Goodale discusses 
all these topics out ofthe fullness of knowledge, so that the 
reader follows him with a certainty of finding something of 
real value, and in this he is never dleappointed. The printing 
of the book is a delight to the eye and makes a worthy setting 
for the admirable plates, so that altogether it makes a strong 
appeal to every lover of beautiful books, as well as to every 
lover of beautiful flowers, 


Notes. 


A correspondent inquires if it is still too late to set out a 
Strawberry-bed in the latitude of Connecticut? No, not too 
late for next year’s crop, but, in order to have good strong 
plants, every fruit-stem should be clipped off as soon as it a 
pears. The plants will be weakened if they are allowed to bear 
any fruit this summer. 


The variety of Phlox subulata which is sold as Atropur- | 
purea seems to have very distinct garden qualities. Its flowers 


open much earlier than those of the ordinary Moss Pink, 
and are of a a color, while the whole plant a stronger 
growth, and makes 


a very dense mat of bright green foliage. 








This variety has been flowering in the vicinity of New York 
for more than a fortnight. 


In the Arnold Arboretum, last week, Prunus Davidiana, an 
Apricot-like tree of northern China, was covered with its. pale 

ink flowers. This is the earliest to flower of all the plants of 
its class and one of the hardiest, as the flower-buds have all 
escaped injury during the last winter, which was one of the 
most destructive of recent years. P. Davidiana merits the 
attention in the north of all the lovers of handsome early-flow- 
ering trees. 


The report of the Committee on Classification made before 
the American Chrysanthemum Society last summer has been 
published. It is intended to embrace most of the varieties of 
Chrysanthemums now grown in the country. It will be wel- 
comed by all who wish to keep informed as to the correct 
names of new varieties. Wherever it is known, the name of 
the disseminator is given as well as that of the raiser of the 
plant and the year in which it was introduced to the public. 


The liqueur called Maraschino, according to a correspon- 
dent of the Revue de l’Horticulture Belge, is a product of a bit- 
ter Cherry, Cerasus aciduus, which is locally called Amarasca 
or Marasca. The fruits are carefully freed from their stones 
and each separately macerated, together with a certain quan- 
tity of the leaves of the tree. When the maceration has lasted 
some time, sugar, in the shape of a syrup, is added, and, finally, 
spiritsof wine. The long and complicated method of manu- 
facture includes special ‘processes, of which each manufac- 
turer professes alone to know the secret. 


At the annual meeting of the Genesee Valley Forestry Asso- 
ciation, recently held in Rochester, it was stated that public 
forestry meetings had been held during the yearin several towns 
and addresses were made by members of the Executive Com- 
mittee before the Sportsman’s Convention and the Farmers’ 
State Institute. A joint committee of this association and the 
Association for the Protection of Fish and Game have now un- 
der consideration a practical experiment in forestry in the re- 
foresting of the banks of the Genesee and its tributary streams 
upon the estate of Mr. Herbert Wadsworth, a member of the 
association. 


A flower of the so-called Chilian Crocus (Tecophilza cyano- 
crocea) was lately sent to this office from the grounds of Peter 
Henderson & Co. It is particularly interesting from the fact 
that it has been out in the open ground in a somewhat shel- 
tered position for two winters. There seem to be several va- 
rieties of this species which are chiefly distinguished by the 
color of the flowers. This one was of the purest blue, fading 
into white at the throat. It has narrow Scilla-like foliage 
about an inch across the perianth, which is Amaryllis-like in 
Shape. If these plants should a generally hardy they 
would be most interesting additions to spring-flowering 
bulbous plants. 


Bulletin 50 of the Cornell Experiment Station is devoted to 
the Bud-moth (Tmetocera ocellana) which attacks the opening 
leaf and flower-buds of the Apple-tree. Sometimes it is the 
most serious Apple-pest of the year, and in 1891 it destroyed 
the whole crop on many trees while it was yet in the bud. It 
was also destructive to nursery stock and attacked Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Quince and Peach trees, as well as Apples. The con- 
clusion is reached that the best way tocombat this insect most 
profitably and successfully is in the spring, by spraying the 
opening buds with a solution of Paris green of the strength of 
one pound to two hundred gallons of water. As fine a spray 
as possible and very little of it should be used. 


To give some idea of the scale of the experiments in -hy- 
bridization which are now being carried on by Mr. Luther 
Burbank, of Santa Rosa, California, it is stated that he is 
growing 600,000 hybrid and cross-bred seedling berry-plants 
and more than halt a million hybrid seedling Lilies. One of his 
new berries, named Primus, is said to be a cross between the 
western Dewberry (Rubus ursinus) and the Siberian Rasp- 
berry (R. crategifolius). It is said to ripen its main crop at 
the same time with Strawberries, and before ordinary kinds of 
Raspberries and Blackberries commence to bloom. Mr. Bur- 
bank is already known as the originator of fruits and vegeta- 
bles and ornamental plants of a high order, and his work will 
be watched with great interest. 


In the annual report of the Park Commissioners of the city 
of Hartford, Mr. Sherman W. Adams, the president, states 
that on the kept lawns of the park, Plantain, Knot-weed and 
Crab-grass have been nearly exterminated, but there has been 
ho attempt to clear the lawns entirely of the Dandelion, whose 
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appearance is welcomed in spring by many admirers. Nor 
has any effort been made to destroy occasional purple patches 
made by blossoms of the Self-heal (Brunella vulgaris), which 
have escaped the lawn-mower, while occasional plants of 
Bluets and Speedwell are not considered defacements. Presi- 
dent Adams adds that a large lawn area which contained no 
verdure except grass of a uniform tint might become so mo- 
notonous as to call for some relief. 


The Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station publishes the 
results of some original test¢ to ascertain the most profitable 
amount of seed-potatoes to plant, and compilations of similar 
experiments from twelve other stations are added. The con- 
clusion arrived at is that the Potato-growers of Michigan do 
not use enough seed; that for ordinary distances halt a po- 
tato gives a larger crop than any smaller amount, while for 
weak-growing varieties, or varieties with small tubers, even a 
larger amount would be profitable. Investigation shows that 
an increase in the size of the cuttings from one eye up to half 
a potato produces a marked increase, both in the total yield 
and in the marketable yield. The increased yield when a 
whole potato is planted, instead of halt a potato, is not suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of the greater amount of seed. 


A recent issue of the Annales Agronomigues, as quoted by 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, contains a paper from the pen of 
Monsieur Gerard on the use of the leaves of various trees for 
feeding animals, his conclusions being based on absolute 
chemical composition of the leaves and on their digestibility. 
Of all the leaves analyzed, those of our Locust, or Robinia 
Pseudacacia, were found the most valuable. They are shown 
to be rich in digestible food, and Monsieur Gerard recom- 
mends plantations of this tree on railway banks, waste lands 
and dry places where it may be grown as coppice. A serious 
objection to the Robinia as a forage-plant is tound, however, 
in the presence of stout stipular spines, which arm the branches, 
except in the case of very young shoots, for the stipules when 
they first appear are not at all formidable. The so-called 
thornless varieties, which are recommended for this purpose, 
are not to be depended on as they often produce thorns and 
cannot be raised from seed. On soils so sterile and poor that 
manure cannot be used with financial success, trees may be 
grown and their leaves gradually enrich the land in which 
they grow, or can be gathered up and used as litter in bedding 
animals and so increase and enrich the compost heap. The 
Robinia will, of course, be useful in this way, but it is doubtful 
it it will ever be very valuable as a fodder-plant, as the spines 
on the old shoots will prevent cattle from feeding on it. 


Charleston strawberries of excellent quality are plentiful in 
New York markets at twenty and twenty-five cents a quart, 
with the choicest fruit selling for fifty cents. Indian River 
— at sixty to seventy-five cents a dozen, are almost the 
only Florida fruit in the market, although a few Navel oranges 
from this state can be had at a dollar and a half a dozen; Cali- 
fornia Navel oranges hold the price of the past month, a dollar 
and twenty-five centsa dozen. Grape-fruit, which was practi- 
cally unknown here a few years ago, has steadily advanced in 
favor, and choice fruit is now held as high as three dollars a 
dozen. -It seems unfortunate that the name of pomelo has 
not been able to crowd out the awkward one of grape-fruit. A 
limited supply of high-class Porto Rico pineapples commands 
from sixty cents to a dollar apiece, no excessive price for the 
most luscious fruit of this kind ; good West Indian pineapples 
sell for twenty to forty cents each. The first sapodillas went 
quickly last week at fifty cents a dozen. Britteneau pears still 
come in prime condition from California, and are worth two 
dollars a dozen. Apples are scarce; choice Northern Spies 
bringing seven dollars and a half a barrel. Black Hamburg 
grapes, from Philadelphia hot-houses, sell at four and five dol- 
lars a pound. New Florida and Bermuda potatoes are sold at 
the same price, seventy cents a half-peck, or ten dollars a bar- 
rel. Florida tomatoes may be had for fitteen and twenty-five 
cents a pound, selected Philadelphia and Long Island hot- 
house tomatoes being in demand at forty to seventy-five cents. 
Young hot-house carrots, four to a bunch, are fifty cents a 
dozen bunches. Seedless English cucumbers, another hot- 
house product, mainly from Boston, bring forty cents; ordi- 
nary forced cucumbers bring twenty cents, and the southern- 
grown fifteen cents each. Okra, peas, butter-beans and Brus- 
sels sprouts are coming in fect supply; also French arti- 
chokes from New Orleans. Choice Long Island mushrooms 


are one dollar and ten cents a pound, and beautiful Snowball 
cauliflower from northern hot-houses is fifty cents a head. 
The first asparagus came in from — Bay on Saturday, and 
sold quickly at seventy-five cents a 
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